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ABSTRACT 



A study of the effects on public library circulation 
of putting a group of selected adult titles in a prime physical 
location is reported. It is hypothesized that public library 
circulation of these titles will be significantly greater when they 
are collected and placed in a prime location than when they are 
scattered on the shelves of even an open stack collection. The data 
for this study were collected over a 12 month period in the public 
libraries of Champaign and Urbana, Illinois, Phase one of the study 
(November 1, 1969, to April 30, 1970) was conducted simultaneously in 

both public libraries, and insofar as possible in the same manner. 
Phase two covered the six months from May 1, 1970, to October 31, 
1970, The only intended difference between the two phases is that in 
phase two the Champaign library placed all adult copies of the titles 
in question on a book display rack just inside the door of the 
library and near the circulation desk. The circulation of the 
selected books in Champaign was found to be markedly higher in phase 
two than what it was in phase one, or in either phase one or phase 
two in Urbana. (Author/NH) 
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This is the report of a study of the effects on public library circulation 



of putting a group of selected adult titles in a prime physical location. The 



hypothesis of this study is that public library circulation of these books will 
vary directly with each aspect or combination of aspects which induce or 
encourage browsing, because (it is thought) public library adult circulation 
is occasioned mostly by browsing. More specifically, it is hypothesised that 
public library circulation of these titles will be significantly greater when 



they are collected and placed in a prime location than when they are scattered 
on the shelves of even an open stack collection. 

The data for this study were collected over a 12 month period from 
November 1, 1969 , to October 31? 1970, in the public libraries of Champaign 
and Urbana, Illinois. Champaign and Urbana are twin cities, adjoining 



each other and including the original campus of the University of Illinois. 
Champaign had a population in 1970 of 56,532, Urbana of 32,800, and the 
University of Illinois a student population .of almost 33,000 in the academic 
year 1969-70"^. Champaign Public Library had almost 97,600 books in 1970 after 
adding 6920 at a cost of $29,289; Urbana Free Library had over 77iOOO after 



adding 2922 at a cost of $15,190; the University of Illinois Library had over 
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4.4 million volumes on the U rbana-Ohanvpaign Campus after adding about 175,000 
at a cost of around $1,500,000. The Champaign Public Library had a total 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population; Advance Report PC 
(VI)-15* Illinois, Final Population Counts (GPQ, Jaru 1971) p. 26,57? 
^Statistics of Library Service i 1969-1970”, , Illinois Libraries 52 (October 
1970) p. 739-65; University of Illinois Library, Annual Report: 1969-70 , 

pp« 18 and 19; and 1969-70 annual report to the Association of Research 
Libraries. 
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circulation of 308,699 in 1969/70, Urbana almost 185)000, arid the University 
Library almost 1,700,000 loans. Total expenditures of the Champaign Public 
Library were almost $130,000 (about $2.30 per capita) in 1969/70$ Urbana 
Free Library spent almost $90,000 (or $2.74 per capita) $ and the University 
Library's total expenditures for this campus were $4,871,170 (or about $148 
per student). Both public libraries are members of the Lincoln Trail Library 
System., the state-supported regional public library system. 

Phase one of the study (from November 1, 19^9) to April 30, 1970) was 
conducted simultaneously in both public libraries, and insofar as possible in 
the same manner. Phase two covered the six months from May 1, 1970, to October 31, 
1970. The only intended difference between, the two phases is that in phase 
two the Champaign Public Library placed all adult (both hardbound and paper- 
back) copies of the titles in question on a book display rack just inside the 
door of the library and near the circulation desk. The books were freely 
available for loan, and were returned to this location upon being discharged 
from circulation. A sign above the books read: 'Mood Books You May Have 

Missed. " There was no difference in the handling or treatment of the books in 
question in the Urbana Free Library, from phase one to phase two. Thus, if 
by chance a number of high school English classes were simultaneously 
assigned (in phase two) to read many titles on the list used in this study, 
the abnormal increase in the circulation of such books in the one library ought 
to be matched by a similar increase in their circulation in. the other library, 
since the two public libraries honor each other's borrower cards. Each library 
has only one building and no branches $ the Champaign Public Library has one 
bookmobile but its holdings and circulation were not included In the present 
investigation' 1 ' . 




1 Only nine of the 110 titles studied were in the book collection of tne book- 
mobile, _ 
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In considering a long-range study of the effects on circulation of changes 
in certain related variables, it seemed necessary and desirable to use con- 
sistently the same titles rather than to use samples of the bookstock or 
of the circulation, drawn at different times for observation, measurement and 
analysis. The latter approach would have given the study a broader context, 
presumably representative of the whole adult collection. But such repeated 
samples would not have allowed for altering the location, format or other 
aspects of specified titles whose previous behavior under normal conditions was 
known. In choosing to study specified titles under varying conditions, it is 
realised that any conclusions reached in this study are not necessarily appli- 
cable to all adult books even in these two libraries. 



The books chosen are listed here in Appendix A, They were selected by 

staff members of the New Haven (Connecticut) Free Public Library^, based in 

2 

large part on a list prepared by the Milwaukee Public Library , There are 
110 titles, all ,f good n books, 55 novels and 55 non-fiction (as librarians 
usually define that term) , mostly publications of the last century but some 
going back as far as the Greek classics. Titles like these were preferred for 
this study because they would be likely to have a steady and continuing use 
(unlike popular best-sellers which in a few years can go from extreme popularity 
to total neglect). In addition there was reason to expect that both libraries 
would have copies of most of these titles and would always want to continue to 
have them represented in their collections, 

1 

New Haven (Connecticut) Free Public Library, Librarians 1 Choice* 110 Signi - 
ficant Books from All lands and Times (n.d,, 16 p.) . ”™ 

2 _ 

Helen Terry and Meredith Bloss , ri Milwaukee ? s Significant Books' Experiment, 11 

Wilson Library Bulletin 35 (Jan, 1959) p* 3^9~5^« See also Helen Terry* 
f, Milwaukee r s Experiment with 110 Selected Books, ,T Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
5k (May 1958) p. l?2-7 ^ 
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On the other hand it was recognised that many of these titles are often 



assigned to high school and college classes or appear a s choices on lists for 
book reports, while the focus of this study is on the free reading of adults. 
Public libraries usually give an adult card and free use of the adult book 
collection to a youngster when he becomes a high school freshman, and these two 



libraries do so when a youngster enters eighth grade. It is hoped-- and thought - 
that the measures used in this study (and reported below) serve to detect most 
of the use of these titles by students for school purposes* Furthermore since 
high school and college students are part of the adult patronage of public 
libraries, it is desirable that we understand what influences them to select 
the- books they do when they have a choice* But again it is necessary to 
qualify the conclusions of this study until we know that the same results occur 
in similar investigations using other titles* 

Before phase one began, the list of 110 titles was checked against the card 
catalogs of the two libraries, with the following results. Champaign Public 
Library held copies of 192 titles (93?Q , in all 3l8 copies of these books 
(according to the shelfXist), 31 titles in one copy each, 18 titles in two 
copies each, l4 titles in three copies each, 14 titles in four copies each, 11 
in five , six in six, five in seven and three titles in nine copies each. 

These data do not include copies of a few titles held in the Children’s Room, 
and no circulation of these Children’s Room copies are counted later unless 
taken out on an adult card. Some of the titles were represented by paperback 
copies and these are included in all phases of the study. All paperback books 
in Champaign Public Library were shelved together on a book display rack in the 
reading area, in phase one; in phase two the paperback copies of the selected 
titles were shelved with the hardback copies of those titles . in the special 
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display rack 



The Urbana Free Library held copies of 105 titles (9690, in all 
copies of these titles, 39 in one copy each, 33 in two copies each, 15 in three 
copies each, nine in four, seven in five, one in six, and one title in seven 
copies. Of the eight titles not held by Champaign Public Library and the five 
not held by Urbana Free Library, four were not held by either, one was in 
Champaign Public Library but not in Urbana Free Library, and four were in 
Urbana Free Library but not in Champaign Public Library, Appendix A shows how 
many copies of each title v/ere held by each of the two libraries at the beginning 
of this study# Before the end of phase one, the Urbana Free Library purchased 
one copy of each of two non-fiction titles (#68 and 87) which were not previously 
held by either library, and both libraries added a few extra copies of some of 
the titles already held (e.g., Champaign Public Library added five copies of 
one or another of the parts of the Forsyte Saga ) . 

A reasonably wide latitude was exercised in regard to edition of the title; 
obviously for the purpose of this study it matters little which edition is avail- 
able or borrowed# Each circulation of separately bound copies of any of the 
three main parts of the Forsyte Saga was counted# However it was decided not 
to count or include in this study single plays or books of selected poems when 
the title in question was the complete poems or the complete plays of an author* 
And it was recognized that many individual plays, poems, essays, and other 
parts of books on the list were available in these libraries in anthologies or 
other compilations, but these latter were neither .identified for this study nor 
counted in the circulation. The goal was not to have bibliographically matched 
samples but to identify (hopefully all) the copies of these titles which were 
available to adults in these libraries in order to record their circulation 
under varying circumstances* 
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The design of this study is an approximation of the classical four cell 
pattern of a control unit (A in Fig. l) and an experimental agency (B) in 
two time periods, one before the introduction of the experimental variable (1 in 
Fig. l) and one for the period while the experiment is being carried on (2 in 
Fig. 2). Ideally the assignment of units to the control and experimental groups 
should be by random selection but in this study each whole group of patrons 
was so assigned in advance' 1 '. Thus in Table 2, the circulation total for 
Urbana in phase one is shown in cell Al, and that for Champaign in cell Bl. As 
desired, the two totals are very close to each other, and this induces confi- 
dence that the situation in this regard in the two libraries was essentially 
the same before the experimental variable was introduced. For the second six- 
month period, when the selected books were in a prime location in the Champaign 
Public Library, the circulation of Urbana Free Library is shown in cell A2 and 
is seen to be reasonably close to that in Al and Bl, indicating that no major 
unintended variation was introduced. The circulation for the Champaign Public 
Library for phase two is shown in cell B2, and is more than twice as large as 
that in A2 or in Bl, 

1 2 
A 

B _____ 

Fig.l. Four-Cell Experimental Design as Used in this Study, 

Much of the data gathered in this study are for discrete variables 
(e.g,, sex or fiction vs, non-fiction) rather than for continuous variables. 

See Donald T, Campbell and Julian C, Stanley, "Experimental and Quasi- 
Experimental Designs for Research in Teaching," pp, 217-20 in N.L.Gage, 
ed, , Handbook of Research on Teaching (Rand. McNally, 1963). 
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All four-celled tables of data are shown in Fig. 2 , using the same row and 
column designators as in Fig. 1 but not always with the same referrents as 
m Table 2. The statistical technique used here, to test for the presence 
or absence of differences greater than chance alone could explain, is the 
chi square test . This test was used partly because of the nature of the 
data, and partly because the distribution of the general population of many 
of the variables used is unknown and therefore the actual data for these 
specific samples could not be checked for conformity to a generalized 
distribution. Chi square is a non-parametric test and makes no assumptions 
about the shape of the distribution of the parent population. Using the 
method of row and column totals to arrive at a theoretical expected fre- 
quency for each cell, one can calculate the chi square value and estimate 
the probability that the actual distribution is or is not essentially random 
and could arise solely because of sampling variability 2 . The value of p =.05 
has been used as the minimum level for random or non-significant differences. 

On the other hand it must be remembered that chi square tells us only 
whether a given distribution or pattern of data is such as might or might 
not occur by sampling variability alone. Chi square is a function of the 
number of cases used; a high chi square value (and therefore a low p value, 
indicating a non-random distribution) does not measure how- strong the re- 
lationship is between the two variables in question. To estimate the strength 
of a certain relationship, Goodman's and Kruskal's gamma (G) has been used 
in 2x2 tables with a predicted difference as a result of the experimental 
variable in Champaign in phase two. As used here, gamma is the ratio of 
(a) the difference between the observations as predicted and the observations 
ordered m the reverse way, to (b) the sum of all ordered observations- 5 . To 
use the symbols of Fig. 1 here, G = <Al x B 2 ) - (A 2 x Bl)/(Al x B 2 ) + (A2 x Bl) 
Gamma has a theoretical range of -1 to +1. 



Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Social Statistics (McGraw-Hill, 1969) p. 212 - 29 . 

2 

Most cell values in the various tables reported below are large. When an 
occasiona 1 cell value was below five, Yates' correction or the combination 
° data from two tables was used, and never resulted in more than a small 
change in the resultant p value . 

3 

Sheldon G. Levy, Inferen tial Statistics in the Behavioral Scien ces (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1968 ) p . 157-61 . 
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Circulation of the Selected Titles 

The book cards in all copies of all titles in the adult collection in each 
library were marked by a red stripe across the top, as a prearranged signal 
to the staff that each such marked card represented a book in this study. The 
TJrbana Free Library uses Gaylord charging, and all circulation desk assistants 
were asked to separate out each such striped card when found in the daily 
circulation* Once a week, a research assistant from the Library School visited 
the TJrbana Free Library and, using the separated circulation cards for the 
previous week, recorded the author and title of the book and the registration 
number of the borrower. 

The Champaign Public Library used audio-charging with serially numbered 
transaction cards, in the first six months, and photo-charging in most of the 
second six months. Each circulation desk assistant was asked to record on a 
pad of paper the transaction card number used in recording the loan of each 
book represented by a striped card. Once a week, the research assistant picked 
up these numbers, played back the reels of tape (or later the rolls of film) 
until she found a given transaction number, and then recorded the author and 
title of the book and the name and address of the borrower. On two occasions 
in each library in the first six-month period, the research assistant checked 
the book cards in the circulation trays in TJrbana Free Library and listened to 
the rest of the tapes used for audio-charging at Champaign Public Library, to 
see if the staff were missing any of the striped cards and not recording them. 
In the four trials there were less than five such cases found, a small enough 
percentage to allow one to ascribe it to the ever-present human factor involved 
in watching for an occasional striped card at a busy circulation desk. 
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Table 1 shows the known circulation (other than renewals) of all copies 
of the selected titles in each of the two libraries, month by month for the 
period from November 1, 19^9 to October 31 ■, 1970 along with each library’s 
total monthly circulation, and the Urbana Free Library’s adult circulation 
(Champaign Public Library keeps no breakdown of its circulation by adult and 
Juvenile books) • 

The figures shown in Table 1 are probably understatements of the true 
total circulation of these selected titles. Not only were a few striped cards 
missed by library staff members, but it is also known that some of the Champaign 
Public Library books on this list which were in constant ' circulation in late 
October (especially copies of Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga ) were not caught and 
their book cards marked until well into November. We suspect too that some 
children borrowed Children’s Room copies of some of these titles for the use 
of their parents or older brothers and sisters. We think that such errors 
of measurement are either reasonably uniform over time, cancel each other out, 
or are very small percentagewise over a six^month period. 

It will be seen from Table 1 that total circulation of Urbana Free Library 
increased 14% from phase one to phase two (and total adult circulation increased 
2%) , but circulation of the selected titles declined 11%. In Champaign 
however, total circulation increased almost 4% but the circulation of these 
selected titles increased 113 %- In other words, the circulation of these 
selected titles in phase two was 0*2 % of total Urbana Free Library circulation 
(and 0.4% of total adult circulation), compared with 0.3% (and 0,5%) in phase 
one | while in Champaign the circulation of the selected titles was 0.4% of 
total circulation in phase 'two and 0 .2% in phase one. When we compare the 
figures for the circulation of these selected titles in both libraries and in 
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both phases (Table 2) and apply the chi square test, the differences are 
greater than can be accounted for by chance alone. Clearly the circulation 
of these selected books in Champaign was markedly higher than what it was in 
phase one, or in either phase one or phase two in Urbana, 

Appendix A shows the number of different titles of the list which were 
borrowed in each of these libraries for each six-month period. In phase one, 

62 different titles ( 63 % fiction and 37% non-fiction) were borrowed in Champaign 
Public Library, or 61% of the 102 held of those on the list, and 68 (60% 
fiction and 40 % non-fiction) in Urbana Free Library or 65 % of the 105 held in 
the six— month period. In phase two Champaign Public Library loaned 79 different 
titles ( 59 % fiction, 4l% non-fiction) or 77% of the 102 titles held, while Urbana 
Free Library loaned 73 titles (59% fiction, 4l% non-fiction), 68 % of the 107 
held. The distribution of the number of titles loaned by each library in each 
phase is different from what chance alone might produce (p=,G2), with the 
largest value for Champaign in phase two. Only five titles, all fiction, were 
borrowed more than nine times each in phase one in either library (two in 
Urbana, five in Champaign); but In phase two 15 titles, all fiction, were that 
popular (two in Urbana, 14 in Champaign). By far the most popular title in 
both libraries in both phases was Galsworthy's The Forsyte Saga (no. 24), not 
only because the television series based on this book was being shown locally 
at this time, but also because we counted individually the loan of any separately 
bound part of this title* 

It is presumably to be desired that the f iction/non-fiction composition 
of the two libraries in phase one be the same, within sampling limits, and that 
it be the same also in phase two* That is to say, all else being equal we 
would prefer that the experimental variable be as effective with one type of 
book as with another. But in fact the differences in the total circulation of 
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TABLE 2 

Circulation of the Selected Titles 
in the Urbana (A) and Champaign (B) Public Libraries 
in Phase One (l) and in Phase Two (2). 





(i) 


(2) 






Phase 


Phase 




Library 


One 


Two 


Total 


(A) Urbana 


244 (5150 


216 (305O 


460 


(B) Champaign 


232 (4950 


494 (?0?0 


726 


Total 


4?6 (10Q5O 


710 (lOO?0 


1186 



x 2 = 51.44, df = 1, p < .001, G = .41 
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the selected fiction and non-fiction titles in the two libraries in phase 
one are greater than could arise by sampling variability alone (see Table 
3 of Fig. 2); apparently the Champaign readers preferred the fiction more 
and the non-fiction less than did the IJrbana patrons. 

The imbalance in the fiction and non-fiction circulation is even more 
marked in phase two than in phase one (see Table 4 of Fig- 2). When one 
tests the distribution of fiction and non-fiction in phases one and two, 
separately for Urbana and for Champaign, they are random (p = .25 and *70), 
indicating that no major shift took place in this regard in either library. 
Similarly when one tests the distribution of circulation in both libraries 
in both six-month phases, but separately for fiction and for non-fiction, 
they are both significantly different from chance (p < .001 and <, .01 ) \ 
in each case Champaign f s circulation in phase two is the unbalancing factor - 
It would appear that our data do not match the desired situation in two regards, 
viz-, the two libraries differed significantly in their fiction/non-fiction 
circulation not only in the pre-experimental period but even more SQ in the 
experimental period. On the other hand, the data do match the model in 
some other ways, viz,, the fiction/non-fiction distribution did not change 
significantly in either library from phase one to phase two, and the total 
circulation of both fiction and non-fiction were affected by the experiment 




in the same direction. 

it is also true that the distribution of the number of fiction and 
non-fiction titles (of this selected list) which were borrowed in either 
library in either phase, or in both libraries in both phases but separately 
by type of book, is random (p values from .47 to *99)* This would indicate 
that the increased circulation of these selected books in Champaign in phase 
two was the result of a more intensive use of certain titles rather than a 
more evenly distributed use of all titles. This is supported by the data in Table 5, 
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Fig- 2 . Condensed Tables, and Chi Square, p and G Values . 

Table No. Values (and Perce ntages of Column) 

and Title A 1 B 1 A 2 “~B 2 xf p ( a ) 

2 . Circulation of the Selected Titles in the Urbana (A) and Champaign (B) 
Public Libraries in Phase One (l) and in Phase Two ( 2 ) 



244 ( 51 %) 252 ( 4956 ) 216 (3090 494 



51.44 



<.001 



G 



.41 



Fiction (A) and Non-Fiction (B) Circulation of All Copies of Titles on the 
Selected List in the Urbana (l) and Champaign ( 2 ) Public Libraries, in Phase 



One 



164 (67%) 80 (53%) 182 (78%) 50 (22%) 7.16 



<•01 



.11 



4 . Fiction (A) and Non-Fiction (B) Circulation of All Copies of Titles on the 
Selected List in the Urbana (l) and Champaign (2) Public Libraries, in Phase 



Two 



134 (6290 82 (38%) 395 (80%) 99 (20%) 25.54 <.001 .42 



7. Circulation of Hardback (l) and Paper-Covered ( 2 ) Books in Champaign, in 
Phase One (A) and Phase Two (B) 



157 (3150 555 (6990 75 (3590 139 (65%) 1.50 



.24 



8. Circulation of Selected Books to Students (A) and Non-Students (B) in Urbana (1) 
and Champaign (2), in Phase One 

95 (4590 118 ( 53 %) 75 (4690 88 (5490 ,o 4 .85 

9 - Circulation of Selected Books to Students (A) and Non-Students (B) in 
Urbana (l) and Champaign (2), in Phase Two 



109 ( 53 %) 88 (4590 112 (2890 284 (72%) 42.16 



<.001 



•52 



10 . 



Circulation of Selected Titles to Men (A) and Women (B) in Urbana (l) 
and Champaign (2), in Phase One 



43 (1990 186 ( 8190 49 (2290 178 (78%) 



.69 



.80 



11 . Circulation of Selected Books to Men (A) and Women (B) in Urbana (l) 
and Champaign (2) in Phase Two 



55 (26%) 155 (7490 96 (20%) 392 (8090 4.02 



.03 



.45 



13 . Affirmative (A) and Negative (B) Responses in Urbana (l) and Champaign (2), 
in Phase One, to the Question: "Did You Borrow the Book for Yourself?" 

137 (8390 28 (1790 114 (77%) 34 (2390 2.02 
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(a) With one degree of freedom, and for two-tailed test. 

2 4 
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Fig. 2 . (Cont’d.) 



Table No* Values (and Percentages of Column) 

and Title A 1 B 1 A 2 B 2 xf p(a) G 

14 . — in Phase Two 



130 ( 93 %) 10 ( 7 %) 240 (90%) 25 (10%) *54 * 4 ? 

15 - "All or More Than Half" (A) and"None or Less Than Half" (B) Responses, in 
Urbana (l) and Champaign ( 2 ), in Phase One, to the Question, "How Much of 
the Book Bid You Read?" 

76 (56%) 60 ( 44 %) 72 ( 64 %) 42 (36%) 1.66 ,20 

l6. — » — — - in Phase Two 

79 ( 61 %) 50 ( 39 %) 162 (68%) 78 (32%) 1-32 -25 

17 - Affirmative (A) and Negative (B) Responses to the Question, "Did the Book 
Bo for You Wha 4 " You Wanted It To Do?”, in Urbana (l) and Champaign ( 2 ), 
in Phase One 

104 (83%) 22 (17%) 83 (82%) 18 (18%) .00 .99 

18, _ in Phase Two 

103 (88P/0) 14 (l2°/a) 166 (80#) 4 l ( 205 * 6 ) 3-41 .07 
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which shows (a) that this was particularly true of the fiction titles in 
Champaign, (b) that in neither library is the distribution signif icantly 
different from chance, and (c) that the number of titles whose use declined 
was greater in Urbana than in Champaign, and the number of titles whose use 
increased was greater in Champaign than in Urbana, for both fiction and 
non-fiction. When we reconstruct the data from Table 5 to consider each 
type of book separately, for both libraries, the distribution for fiction is 
markedly different from chance (p < ,001) while that for non-fiction is not 
(p=*12) , 

Table 6 shows yet another way of comparing the fiction and non-fiction 
circulation of these two libraries in these two phases, this time by the mean, 
median and modal circulation values both of all titles held of the selected 
list and of all selected titles which were actually borrowed. In the pre- 
experimental phase, Urbana Free Library had a lower circulation of fiction 
and a higher average circulation of non-fiction than did Champaign; in the 
experimental phase, Champaign had a higher (or equal) average circulation of 
both fiction and non-fiction than did Urbana, Between the two phases, for 
Urbana, the figure for phase two was the same or lower 17 times out of l8 
in phase two than in phase one; for Champaign, the average in phase two was 
the same or higher than in phase one all l8 times. We conclude th*t the main 
impact of placing these selected titles in a prime location in the Champaign 
Public Library was to increase the circulation of the fiction books, but 
that the circulation of the non-fiction was also definitely improved. 

The Champaign Public Library had a substantial number of copies of the 
selected titles in paperback format, while Urbana had very few. If the 
experimental variable was indeed the cause of the increased circulation of 
these selected titles, one would expect that the circulation of the paperback 
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TABLE 5 

Changes in the Use af Individual Titles 
from Phase One to Phase Two, for Each Library Separately 
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Urbana 


No. 


of Titles Whose 




Champaign 




Fiction 


Non-Fiction 


Total 


Circulation 


Fiction 


Non-Fic tion 


Total 


21 C 3&/o ) 

10 ( 1896 ) 
24 (44%) 
55 ( 100 %) 


14 (27%) 
20 ( 38 %) 
18 ( 35 %) 
52 ( 100 %) 


35 (33%) 
30 ( 28 %) 
42 (39%) 
107 ( 100 %) 


Declined 
Stayed the Same 
Increased 
Total 


7 ( 13 %) 
7 ( 13 %) 

40 (74%) 
54(100%) 


7 ( 15 %) 

14 (29%) 
27 (56%) 
48(100%) 


14 (14%) 
21 ( 20 %) 
67 ( 66 %) 
102 ( 100 %) 



X 2 = 4.75, df a 2, p = .09 x 2 = 4.54, df = 2, p = .10 



Note: If we remove the titles which did not circulate in either phase (about 75% of 

the category "Stayed the Same"), the p value for Urbana becomes *67, and for 
Champaign . 60 . 



TABLE 6 

Average Circulation of Selected Titles in Each Library 
in Each Six-Month Period 



Fiction 



Non-Fiction 



Total 



Library Phase One Phase Two Phase One Phase Two Phase One Phase Two 

Of All Selected Titles Held 



Urbana 



Champaign 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 



3-0 

2 

0 

3-4 

2 

0 



2.4 

1 

1 

7-3 

4 

0,3 



1.6 

1 

0 

1.0 

o 

o 



1.6 

1 

0 

2*1 

1 

0 



B. Of Those Selected Titles Which Were Actually Borrowed 



Urbana 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 



4.0 

3 

1 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 



5-9 

3 

1 



3-1 

2 

1 

8.4 



Champaign 
(a) mean, (b) median, (c) mode 



3-0 

3 

1,3 

2*2 

2 

1 



2-7 

2 

1 

3.2 
2-5 

1.2 



2.3 

1 

0 

2.3 

1 

o 



3.6 

3 

1 

3-7 

3 

1 



2.0 

1 

0 

4*8 

3 

o 



3-o 

1 

i 

6.3 

4 

2.3 
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copies would be proportionately no greater in the second six-month period 
than in the first* Table 7 (see Jig. 2) shows that this was indeed the case* 
Paperback books were 5^ of the circulation of these selected titles in 
Champaign in phase one , and 29 % in phase two. Furthermore, as will be explained 
later, we secured information from the borrowers of most of these selected 
books on (among other things) the extent to which they read the books they 
borrowed* When we compared the responses of those Champaign readers who 
borrowed paperback copies with the responses of those who borrowed hardbound 
copies, the distribution was well within the limits of sampling variability, 
in both phase one and phase two (p - *40 and *33)* There is then no reason 
to believe that the presence of paperback copies of the selected titles in 
the Champaign Public Library had a biasing effect in this experiment, or 
that the increased circulation in phase two was occasioned by availability 
of some of the books in paperback format. 

From the information copied from the circulation records, it was possible 
to go to each library 1 s file of borrower registration cards and in most cases 
to get information on certain personal characteristics of these borrowers. 

In both libraries, borrowers are expected to reregister every three years by 
filling out a new application for a borrower’s card. Sex was judged from 
the given name and from the use of f Mr ”Miss” and ’’Mrs.” Occupation was given 
in most cases, or could be estimated as when the borrower application card 
showed ,r high school student” or ’’college student” as the registrant’s occu- 
pation, though this information could be up to two years old. Because this 
latter information was not always precise or up-to-date, and because of the 
number of cases for which it was not available (21% of all loans in phase 
one, and l6% in phase two), we have used only the grossest measure, viz., 
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students (including both high school and college levels) and non-students 
(including housewives, retired, and all adult occupations). 



One would hope that students would not predominate in the use of these 
selected titles, and that the occupational distribution of the borrowers of 
these selected titles would be essentially the same in both libraries in 
phase one and in phase two. In phase one, the occupational distribution of 
the borrowers in the two libraries was random (see Table 8, of Fig. 2). In 
phase two, however, the distribution was significantly different from what 
chance alone would explain (see Table 9, of Fig. 2), partly because students 
borrowed proportionately more and non-students proportionately less in Urb an e 
in phase two than in phase one, and mainly because. in Champaign students 
borrowed even less and non-students even more in phase two than in phase one. 
The distribution of data for each library separately Tor both phases is 
significantly different from random (p = ,03 fur Urbai-a , and p< .001 for 
Champaign) . The distribution of loans by students in both libraries in 
both phases is random (p = .23), but that of non-students is not (p< .001) 
with the number of non-students in Champaign in phase two boring the highest 
by far of all four values. It appears that students used those selected 
books in both libraries in phase one to about the same extent, that in Champaign 
their use declined proportionately in phase two (and increased in Urbana) , 
and that overall students' use of these books in both libraries in both 
phases was less than half of all circulations. 

We also sought to determine if students (or non -students) had a pro- 
clivity for fiction or non-fiction, of these eei-acl' d books. In Urbana in 
phase one, the distribution was random (p - .7“), but in Champaign it was* 
not (p < .01) with students borrowing more non-fiction and less fiction than 
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did non-students . In phase two, the situation was reversed; in Urbana , stud- 
ents borrowed proportionately more non-fiction than did non-students (p = .04) , 
while in Champaign the distribution of fiction and non-fiction loans to 
students and non— students was random (p = *4o)* In comparing phase one and 
phase two, the distribution of fiction and of non— fiction borrowing by 
students and non-students in Champaign is not random (p s .01 and . 001 ), 
in each case because non— students borrowed more books of each type in phase 
two than in phase one. For Urbana, the distribution of fiction borrowed by 
students and non-students in phase one and phase two is random (p ^. 33 ), 
but the distribution of non-fiction loans is not (p = . 02 ), mainly because 
of the increase of non-fiction borrowed by students. We conclude that the 
experimental phase resulted in a more nearly desirable balance in Champaign, 
while the situation in the control library went out of balance. 

In regard to the sex of these borrowers, it was hoped that men and women 
would be represented about the same in both libraries in both phases. Tables 
10 and 11 (of Fig. 2) show that the distribution by sex in the two libraries 
in phase one was random, but in phase two it was significantly different 
from random, with proportionately fewer women borrowers in Urbana and pro- 
portionately more women borrowers in Champaign than in phase one. The sex 
distribution for Urbana borrowers in the two six-month periods is random 
(p = .07)? as it is for Champaign (p = .5^0 and for male borrowers in both 
libraries in both phases (p == .10) • The distribution of women borrowers in 
both phases was significantly other than random (p<, 00 l), primarily because 
of the large number of women in Champaign in phase two. It seems clear that 
placing these selected books in a prime location resulted in a special appeal 
to women non-students borrowing fiction. 
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Analysis of Responses of Borrowers of Selected Titles 

So far we have considered only the circulation of the selected titles 

in these two libraries, and some characteristics of their borrowers. In 

addition, however, we secured responses to four questions from more than 

half of the people who borrowed these titles from either library. The four 

questions were asked by telephone or by a double postcard (with the return 

half stamped and self-addressed) , in each case about three weeks after the 

respondent borrowed the book. The four questions are shown here in the form 

used on the postcard; no suggested answers were given in the telephone interviews 

1* Did you borrow the book for yourself? Yes , No 

2. How much of the book did you read? None ~ Less~~t han half 

More than half , All . ' 

3* How did you happen to select this book to read? Helped by- 

librarian , Browsing , Recommended by another person , 

School assignment , Other . 

4. Bid the book do for you what you wanted it to do? Yes , No 

Each adult borrower of any of the selected titles in the two libraries 
during the period from November 1969 to October 1970 was either sent a postcard 
with the four questions or was telephoned, with the following exceptions. If 
a given reader borrowed two or more of the selected titles at the same time, 
he was asked the four questions about only one of the books— whichever one 
the research assistant came on first. Furthermore the name of every new 
borrower of any of these selected titles was checked against a master file 
of such borrowers, and no one was approached more often than once every 
three months (or a maximum of twice in each six-month period) , It was feared 
that repeated requests to the same persons for answers to these four questions 
would sensitize them to the issues involved and make them conscious of the 
pattern of their answers. At that, only six persons (two in Champaign and 
four in Urbana) were polled and responded twice in the first six-month period, 

19 (l7 in Champaign and two in Urbana) in the second six months. 
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Answers were not always secured from those who were approached , and 
not all borrowers were able to be polled. Table 12 shows, for phase one 
and phase two, how many borrowers of these selected books were lost and for 
what reasons. The important question is whether the net sample of usable 
responses in each ease is representative of the original universe. 

The comparison was made (separately for each of the two communities for 
each phase) on three main possible points, viz,, sex and occupation (student 
vs. non-student status) of the borrower, and type of book (fiction vs, 
non-fiction) . In phase one the match was very good; Urbana respondents and 
non-respondents had the same distribution by sex (p 2 s ,26), occupation (p = , 
and type of book (p a . 99 ), and the results were much the same for Champaign 
(p = *07, . 32 , and .99). Iri phase two, Urbana respondents again matched 
non-respondents (p = .51* » 22 , and .99)$ but Champaign respondents matched 
non ”£’©^pc > ndents only in regard to occupation (p = . 82 ). Champaign respon^ 
dents in phase two differed from non-respondents by sex (p = . 02 ) and type of 
book borrowed (p = .04) , with the imbalance coming from more women and more 
fiction among the respondents than among the non-respondents, 

reveals that the percentage of borrowers in phase two who were 
approached and did not respond is actually lower than in phase one (lk% vs, 
2-0%) • The major difference between the two phases was the increase in the 
percentage of those not polled because of repeat circulation ( 22 ^ vs. 1190 , 
i,e. , loans of two or more of the selected books to the same borrower within 
a three-month period. Of those not polled in phase two because of repeat 
circulations, 9 Q?£ were Champaign borrowers; the number of repeat circulations 
in Urbana actually declined from phase one to phase two. (Table 2 has the 
same p value, < . 001 , even if we remove all 205 repeat circulations in both 
libraries in both phases of the study e ) 
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table 12 

Distribution of Borrowers Involved in the Loans of Selected Titles 

by Method of Contact 



For Phas e One : 
(a) 

Category 

Respondents 



(b) (c) (d) 

Ur b ana 



(e) (f) (g) 

Champaign 



(h) (i) 

Total 



(d) 



Percent Percent of Percent 

of Total No* Sub-Total of Totaj 



Percent of Percent 



Percent of 



One or more (l2%) 

telephone calls 



Post card 



(41 %) 



3 . 

4, 



Telephone eal-lis) (790 
plus post card 

Post card plus (8%) 
telephone call(s) 



9- 



Sub-Total 
Percentage of 
Sub -Total' 

Non-Respondents 



Post card plus (l4 90 
telephone call(s) 

Telephone calls) , (290 
post card, plus 
telephone calls) 



Post card sent 
but no follow-up 
telephone call 
possible 

Not polled be- (10%) 
cause of repeat 
circulation 

Not polled be- (3%) 
cause of incomplete 
or inaccurate 
information 

Sub-Total (32%) 

Percentage of 
Sub-Total 

Total (1QQ%) 

Percentage of Total 



101 

16 

20 



(68%) 165 



34 

4 



(6l?0 

(10%) 

( 12 %) 

(100%) 



( 43 %) 

(5%) 

(9%) 

(33%) 

( 10 %) 



79 (100%) 



( 11 %) 

(42%) 

(4%) 



(15%) 

( 2 %) 

(4%) 

( 11 %) 

(4%) 

(36%) 



2.44 

51% 



25 


(17%) 


(11%) 


53 


(l 7%) 


98 


(66%) 


(42%) 


199 


(63%) 


8 


(5%) 


(5%) 


24 


(8%) 


17 


(12%) 


(8%) 


37 


(12%) 


148 

47% 


(100%) 


(66%) 


313 

100% 


(100%) 


36 


(43%) 


(15%) 


70 


(43%) 


4 


(5%) 


(2%) 


8 


(5%) 


9 


(10.5%) 


(3%) 


16 


(10%) 


26 


(31%) 


(11%) 


52 


(32%) 


9 


(10.5%) 


(3%) 


17 


(10%) 


84 

52% 


(100%) 


(34%) 


163 

100% 


(100%) 


232 

49% 


(100%) 


(100%) 


476 

100% 
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Data were kept in phase one on the responses of borrowers to the four 
questions and as to whether they were secured by telephone or by postcard, 
in order to ascertain which— if either— method was superior to the other, and 
to check the results secured by each. Of all 313 responses from the borrowers 
of these selected books from the two libraries in phase one, 90 <2990 were 
secured by telephone and 223 (7190 by postcard. Telephone respondents agreed 
with postcard respondents, within the limits of sampling variability, on 

answers to the four substantive questions, and on their occupation (stu— 
dent or non— student) and type of book borrowed (fiction or non-fiction). 

Only on sex was the distribution other than random, with fewer men among the 
telephone respondents than in the postcard group. 

Telephone retiirns were used as a check on postcard returns with regard 
specifically to whether postcard respondents would tend to answer question 3 
("How did you happen to select this book to read?") by checking "Browsing" 
on the postcard significantly more often than telephone respondents would give 
this answer. Of 70 telephone interviews completed, 28 (40%) answered question 
Browsing" or some variant thereof; 72 (40^) of l8l postcard returns 
checked "Browsing" (or gave some equivalent) in answer to question 3, Similarly 
of six groups of public library patrons (of about 100 persons each) who were 
similarly polled in the Minneapolis-St . Paul area in 1966, three groups were 
interviewed by telephone and three received postcards; the average percentage 
of the three telephone groups who said they selected their books by browsing 
was 6y/o, the average of the three postcard groups was 56%. 1 

On the other hand it was feared that telephone respondents would seek to 
impress the interviewer by claiming to have read more of the books they borrowed 
than would postcard respondents. Of the 70 usable responses in the present 

q 1 Herbert Goldhor, A Plan for the Development of Public Library Service in the 
? I Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Area (Minnesota State Department of Bduea- 
i j.«afer i .,n tion , Library Division , 19o7 ) p"» 27—2 3 , 93* 
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study which were secured by telephone, 31 C 44% ) said they read none or less 
than half of the books borrowed; 71 (39%) of the l 80 postcard responses were 
to the same effect* Similarly in the Minneapolis — St* Paul study, the average 
of the three telephone groups who reported having read none or less than half 
of the books was 32 % , and the average of the three postcard groups was 28 %. 
Clearly telephone respondents do not claim to have read more of the books they 
borrowed than do patrons who report by postcard. 

Telephoning and using double postcards are equally satisfactory, except 
that telephone interviews reached far fewer men than did the postcards. Since, 
in addition, the use of postcards was easier and took less time, in phase two 
the postcard method was used first, with telephone calls made only to those 
borrowers who failed to return the card in a reasonable time. 

We turn now to a review of the answers received to these four questions. 

We asked the first question ("Did you borrow the book for yourself?") because 
the other three questions could not reasonably be answered by someone who had 
loaned his card to another person or had borrowed the book for him (and we 
did not accept answers to the other three questions except from an adult who 
had used or read the book himself). To support the hypothesis of our study, 
we would want the two libraries to be alike in this regard in phase one and in 
phase two. The responses to the first question, as shown in Tables and 14 
(of Fig. 2) support this prediction. It will be noticed that in both libraries 
the proportion of those who borrowed these books for themselves increased from 
phase one to phase two, so much so in fact that the distribution of responses 
to this question for each library separately, but for both phases, is signifi- 
cantly different from random (p = .02 for Urbana, and < .001 for Champaign). 

At least we can say that placing these selected books in a prime location in 
jphampaign Public Library did not increase the proportion of patrons borrowing 
em for other people. 
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